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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATOR 


(in millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise noted) 


1988 
Domestic Economy 
Population (millions) 7.27 
Population growth rate 3.0 
GDP in current U.S. dollars 2,410 
Per capita GDP 331 
Annual real growth rate (%) 5.0 


Consumer price indices: 


Afr. goods & services (1962=100) 480 


Eur. goods & services (1964=100) 393 
E 
Modern sector labor force: 
Government workers 36,130 
Other salaried employees 25,818 
Industrial production (1980=100) 90.6 
B P 
Exports (FOB) 433 
Imports (CIF) 490 
Trade balance -57 
Services, net -108 
Current account balance -230 
Debt service: 
Before rescheduling 50.6 
After rescheduling 40.5 
Foreign debt payments: 
Due before rescheduling 47725 
Due after rescheduling 142.1 
Foreign exchange reserves 232 
Average exchange rate (#CFA=$1) 300 
Foreign aid 389 
U.S.-Ni T 
U.S. exports to Niger (FAS) 7.8 
U.S. imports from Niger (CIF) 5.7 
U.S. share of Niger's exports (%) 1.4 
U.S. share of Niger's imports (%) 2.3 
U.S. bilateral assistance: 
Economic 2 32.6 
Military Aad 


Principal U.S. exports (1990): oats, cigarettes, parts for lifting 
and handling machinery, wheat, used clothing, cornmeal. 
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Principal U.S. imports (1990): importations of the United States 


Government. 


Sources: Ministry of Planning, West African States Central Bank, 


IMF, UNDP, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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SUMMARY 


Niger is a landlocked country in the midst of Africa's arid 
Sahel. Most of Niger's 8 million people live in a marginally 
productive, 250 kilometer-wide band of land along the border with 
Nigeria; half of this band is useful only for livestock. The 
mainstays of Niger's economy are uranium mining, foreign 
assistance, herding, and subsistence agriculture. The harvest is 
threatened frequently by drought. Prices for the nation's only 
nonagricultural developed resource, uranium, remain in a 
decade-long slump. Oil and gold may contribute to the economy by 
the middle of the 1990s. 


Current government expenditures exceed revenues by a wide margin. 
Until recently, revenue has equalled 10 percent of GDP and 
expenditures 20 percent of GDP. The 1991 trends indicate a sharp 
decline in revenues below already meager levels. Grants, loans, 
and debt reschedulings have financed the fiscal deficit in the 
past, but may no longer be adequate. 


Niger's uranium boom faded in 1979 as the world market demand for 
uranium fell drastically. Along with the mining sector, banking, 
construction and transport interests, which had expanded to meet 
demands during the boom years, became severely depressed and are 
still shrinking. The expatriate business community began a 
decline which continues to date. Several additional foreign-owned 
businesses may be sold to local interests in 1991-1992. Mining, 
almost entirely uranium, represented 10.5 percent of GDP in 1989 
and 9.5 percent in 1990. Niger's GDP declined 3.5 percent and 4.5 
percent in 1989 and 1990, respectively; on balance the GDP has 
gained only a tenth of 1 percent in the past ten years. 


Economic malaise is a driving factor behind the nation's current 
political and social changes. A new constitution was voted in 
during September 1989 and subsequently, the head of state, General 
Ali Saibou, was constitutionally elected as President in December 
1989. On November 15, 1990, President Ali Saibou and the ruling 
party yielded to forces for change and allowed multiparty 
politics. Following civil unrest in February when three students 
were shot by police during a protest march, a national multiparty 
conference convened at the Palais des Sports in Niamey in May 
1991. 


The Cabinet resigned September 12, 1991; a new one was selected on 
November 7, 1991. The conference, which ended November 4, 1991, 
was characterized by increasingly vocal and active demands for 
more pluralistic government from the trade unions, students, 
intellectuals, and other groups throughout the country. National 
elections are planned now for late 1992. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Overview: The Government of Niger is attempting to meet the terms 
of the latest in a series of austere IMF structural adjustment 
programs which began in 1983. Policy reform calls for restraint 
in civil service growth, concentrated public investment in social 
infrastructure and-for the productive sectors, and a drastic 
reduction in the number of parastatal enterprises. The government 
has instituted major reform programs to implement these policies. 


Since the Economic Recovery Program (PSR) was launched in 1986, 
price controls have been reduced, requirements for the formation 
of companies have been relaxed, tariffs and customs duties have 
been reduced, and a dozen parastatals have been privatized. 
Another reform program, PAIPCE, was designed to create employment 
in the private sector and reduce government expenditures by 
encouraging civil servants to leave government service. 


A sustained effort to come to grips with external debt is another 
part of Niger's reform package. Debt-service obligations reached 
38 percent of government revenue and 27 percent of export earnings 
in 1987. At that point, Niger rescheduled all its 
government-to-government debt via the Paris Club in September 
1990, and private debt through the London Club in October 1989. 


Niger's external debt payments are $90 million or 3.4 percent of 
GDP. Debt service was 33 percent of exports in 1988 after 
rescheduling. Niger's international debt was $1.34 billion in 
1989, when GDP was $2.37 billion. France and the United States 
have since forgiven certain debts owed by Niger. 


Niger's 1990 Gross Domestic Product was $2.27 billion. 
Agriculture, livestock, forestry and fisheries account for 36 
percent of GDP. Commerce, transport and other services represent 
26 percent of GDP. The industrial sector, primarily public 
utilities and handicraft production, equals 11 percent of GDP. 
All mining activity represents less than 12 percent of GDP. 
Energy, construction, telecommunications, and public 
administration account for 15 percent of GDP. 


Agriculture: Over 90 percent of the population is engaged in. 
agriculture or animal husbandry. Only 12 percent of Niger's total 
land area, located along the southern border, is potentially 
useful for rainfed cultivation. Another 12 percent is suitable 
for grazing. Livestock. is Niger's. largest foreign exchange source 
after uranium and foreign assistance. Cowpeas, the other major 
export, are only competitive in Nigeria's market due to 
transportation costs. 


Agricultufal*feform remains a top priority for.the government. 
The policy is to shift emphasis from food self-sufficiency to 
self-reliance, e.g., food security by means of food production and 
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trade. The Nigerien Government is encouraging crop 
diversification and the raising of export crops such as onions, 
garlic, cowpeas, peppers, and potatoes. 


Millet, sorghum, cowpeas, and cassava are Niger's principal 
rainfed crops. Cotton is a cash crop but quality problems limit 
its value and near-term potential. Rice is grown where irrigation 
is available; production is well below domestic demand and 
protected by a high tariff. 


: Twelve percent of Niger's GDP is generated by 
livestock production, which supports 29 percent of the 
population. Official statistics seriously underrepresent total 
exports -- most animals are herded across Niger's borders without 
documentation. Currently, most animals found in the pastoral zone 
are camels, goats and sheep -- though some large herds of cattle 
remain. Some hides and skins are exported, and a few are crafted 
locally into leather goods. Some of the sandals, briefcases, and 
fine ladies handbags are excellent and very moderately priced -- 
yet few are exported as yet. 


Mining and Energy 


Uranium: Niger is the third largest exporter of uranium in the 
world. The nation's two mines, an open pit operation operated by 
the firm SOMAIR, and an underground mine, operated by the firm 
COMINAK, are primarily owned and operated by French interests. 


Japan, Germany, Spain, and Niger are also shareholders in these 
operations. 


Global demand for uranium, the country's largest export commodity, 
remains depressed. Sales of uranium now represents less than 12 
percent of government revenue, and this percentage will. fall 
further. There are vast untapped reserves near the existing mines 
at Imouraren, but the fall in world prices shelved development 
indefinately. American participation in Niger's uranium industry 
ended in 1983, when CONOCO gave its shares in the Imouraren 
concession back to Niger. 


Tin: Niger ranks 25th as a tin producer in the world. All 
production is from three small mines near El Mecki in the Air 


Mountains. These mines are operated by the Societe Miniers du 
Niger (SMDN). 


Qil: Oil exploration has been taking place in the Agadem basin, 
north of Lake Chad, since 1975. The French company Elf Aquitaine 
and Exxon have a joint exploration permit for the Agadem basin. 
Elf has a 62.5 percent share in the venture and does the actual 
exploration. Petroleum has been found in significant quantities 
to justify further exploration and development in 1992. 
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Coal: Only one of the nation's coal deposits is currently in use, 
Anou-Araren, north of Agadez. The coal is extracted by using 
open-pit mine techniques by Societe Nigerien..de Charbon 
(SONICHAR). This parastatal operates a coal-fueled electricity 
generating plant at the coal mine site. Canada is working on a 
coal development project in the Tahoua region. The coal would be 


used for household and other domestic purposes. The feasibilty 
studies will be finished soon. 


The known coal reserves of Niger are of low energy and high ash 
content. They are not competitive on the export market. Aside 


from Somichar's operation, none of Niger's coal reserves are being 
exploited for commercial use. 


Gold: Exploitable quantities of gold, at current world prices, 
are known to exist in Niger. Deposits are located in the region 
between the Niger River and Niger's border with Burkina Faso. The 
Government of Niger is negotiating for the commercial exploration 


and exploitation of these gold reserves and contracts may be 
signed in 1991. 


Money and Banking 


Niger shares a common currency, the CFA Franc, with six other 
members of the West African Monetary Union. The six also share a 
common central bank, the Central Bank of West African States 


(BCEAO). The CFA Franc is a hard, convertible, unrestricted 
currency. 


There are five commercial banks, and three non-bank financial 
institutions operating in Niger. The only development bank, the 
Development Bank of the Republic of Niger (BDRN), and the 
Agricultural Credit Bank (CNCA) were liquidated in 1990 and a new 
development bank (SONIBANK) was.created at the same time. Credit 


of Niger, a bank which specializes in mortgage lending to civil 
servants, still operates. 


Niger's five commercial banks were all established after 1977. 
These five institutions are: Banque Internationale pour 1'Afrique 
Occidentale (BIAO), Banque Libyenne-Nigerienne pour le Commerce 
Exterieur et le Developpement (BALINEX), Nigeria International 
Bank (formerly Citibank, which retains 40 percent ownership), the 
Massraf Faycal Al Islami-Niger, and the Banque de Credit et de 
Commerce (BCC). The BCC suspended operations in August 1991. 


Tourism 


The government has taken steps to promote both international and 
domestic tourism since 1984. Niger is one of the loci of the 
famous Paris-Dakar Rally every January. Tourism and hotels are 
considered potential areas for foreign investment. The Parc 
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"Ww" game preserve in the southwestern part of the country, the 
city of Agadez at the edge of the desert, and the Sahara Desert 
are Niger's most popular tourism attractions. Agadez and the 
capital city of Niamey are served by international flights 
throughout the tourist season. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


American involvement in Niger's business sector is extremely 
limited. European distributors resident in Niger handle several 
American product lines, and European subsidiaries of several 
American companies maintain small operations in Niger. 


Growth prospects for U.S. business in Niger are also limited. 
American products are well received, if backed by an appropriate 
service network, but the market is small. There are, for example, 
only 40,000 electricity customers, industrial and residential, and 
similar numbers of telephone lines. 


Until October 1987, the most visible American business presence in 
in Niger was Citibank. Its Niger branch was taken over by Nigeria 
International Bank (NIB). Citibank retains a minority interest. 
Mobil Oil maintains a presence in Niger, primarily in Niamey. 
Exxon is involved as a minority partner in an active oil 
exploration and development program in the Lake Chad region. 

Other petroleum exploration programs are under consideration. 
Pipeline building, well-drilling, and other aspects of the oil 
business may be good prospects during the late 1990s. 


Exports of food from the United States are likely to remain a 
possibility indefinately, especially during periodic harvest 
failures. Most U.S. food sent to Niger is donated as emergency 
assistance, but American wheat represents 25 percent of Niger's 
limited commercial wheat purchases, and American exporters are 
working to increase this to 50 percent. 


Mineral exploration and development of mining concessions are the 
most likely areas for American business investment. The 
Government of Niger encourages international participation in its 
mineral industry. Gold, coal, tin, iron, phosphates, and 
petroleum are known to exist, as well as uranium. Niger's 


territory has not been thoroughly surveyed and other possibilities 
may also exist. 


There may also be investment opportunities in the nation's 
existing businesses as parastatal organizations are sold off by 
the government. U.S. companies should also remain alert to the 
wide range of development opportunities being funded by the World 
Bank, the African Development Bank, and the U.S. Agency for 
International Development. Telecommunications projects such as 
cellular telephones, in partnership with the national Post, 
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Telephone and Telegraph (PTT) service, may become a possibility 
for a partner able to finance startup costs. Niger faces the 
replacement of its entire rotary telephone system during the 
1990s; there is also strong interest in rural, aviation, and 
weather communications. 


Investment Policy 


Niger has a liberal investment code which provides for tax relief 
and tariff protection, allocated according to the level of 
investment. The primary benefiaries are in the following fields: 
energy production, mineral exploration and mining, textiles, 
agriculture, fertilizers, consumer goods, forestry, animal 
husbandry, fishing, and hotels. The code offers tax advantages to 
smaller scale investments in a broader number of areas. 


Foreign investment is concentrated in uranium mining, but the 
government seeks to encourage and attract private investment in 
almost all sectors of the economy. The government has made it 
clear that foreign buyers of ailing parastatal operations are 
welcome, though few firms look very attractive to investors at 
present. Government participation in commercial and mining 
ventures is not required by law. 


Principal investment disincentives are cumbersome regulatory and 


administrative procedures; a shortage of skilled labor and 
expensive, cumbersome labor practices; the limited local market 
size; and high taxes and high shipping costs to and from 
international markets. Profits after taxes may be fully converted 
and repatriated. 


Americans investing or opening a business in Niger should be 
committed for a long haul, speak French, and have business 
experience in the developing world. An OPIC investment guarantee 
program has been in effect with Niger since 1962. 


Any U.S. firm seeking to export to Niger or needing investment 
information on Nigerien economic policies, investment laws, and 
customs regulations should contact the United States Department of 
Commerce, Office of Africa, Nigerien Desk, tel. (202) 377-4388; 

-the Nigerien Embassy in Washington, D.C., tel. (202) 
483-4224; and 

-the Economic/Commercial Officer, American Embassy, B.P. 
11201, Niamey, Niger, tel. [227] 72-26-61 thru 64. 
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